A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
Lanfranc. Lanfranc had long been the chief man in
Normandy. He was an Italian, a Lombard from Pavia who
had come north, becoming a monk in the Abbey of Bee, which
he raised to great fame through his work as a teacher. His
chief work had been the defence of the Real Presence in the
Blessed Sacrament as against the first great movement of
heresy denying that doctrine which had been led by Berengarius
of Tours. It was Lanfranc's vigorous and successful efforts in
defence of the ancient truth which had chiefly made him famous.
But he was further remarkable for great powers of administra-
tion, for the clarity and exactitude of his judgment and for his
firmness. He was also at this time a venerable figure, twenty
years older than William himself, and in every way suited to
be the head of the Church in England under the new reign.
He rebuilt the cathedral at Canterbury, and it is interesting to
remember that he first in that cathedral church used at Mass
the gesture which later developed into the Elevation of the
Host.
The Domesday Survey.   Two main acts of William in
connection with the land mark the end of his reign; and each
was to have a long-enduring effect*   First, he summoned a
great meeting of landholders on Salisbury Plain and demanded
from them a direct personal oath to himself, as something
separate from and superior to the feudal obligation which
bound the inferior to the superior lord.   It is not possible that
this gathering, however great, should have been more than
very partial, but such as were present affirmed the principle
that the King of England was owed direct service by the nobles
of the country, even when they did not hold directly of him as
their feudal chief.   It was possible for the Conqueror to set
up this double system in England on account of two things:
first, the fact that die Conquest had left a free field for moral
action, and, secondly, that the scale of the country was small
enough to permit a centralized arrangement of this kind.   Such
SL personal bond between king and subject was exceptional in
feudal society.   In France the Crown had no claim to the
services of any lord of whom the king was not direct overlord.
A man holding a village or manor could be summoned to serve
in war by his overlord, but not by the king in person.   The
greatest overlords, those at the heads of the main provinces, such
as Flanders or Normandy, were virtually independent sovereigns,